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King Constantino held firmly to his opinion that neu-
trality still was the safest attitude for his country. But
he had no desire, even ,he if had the power, to force his
opinion upon his subjects. In an audience he granted
to the Correspondent of the Associated Press on the ist
of September he had said that this was not the moment
to talk of his deciding the fate of Greece, nor of the
Government's deciding it: the nation must decide and
the nation would have an opportunity of doing so at the
General Elections.

Now, this was precisely what M. Venizelos and the
Allies had been demanding all along. M. Venizelos
asserted that he represented the national will, and if the
nation were only given the chance, it would endorse his
policy by an overwhelming majority. The Allies, through
their less irresponsible organs, affirmed that whether
Greece did or did not retain her neutrality was a question
which primarily concerned the Greeks themselves: the
" Protecting Powers " were only anxious that the Greeks
should enjoy their full constitutional liberty to decide by
their suffrages the future of their Kingdom. In pursuance
of these professions they had, as we saw, obtained the
dissolution of Parliament, and the demobilization of the
army, which set all Greek citizens free to register their
votes. Accordingly, M. Dimitracopoulos, who was in-
vited by the King to succeed M. Zaimis, went to the re-
presentatives of the Entente with the proposal that the
policy of the country should be left an open question
until the will of the nation was declared by the Elections,
which, he suggested, should be held within a month at
the latest. Strange as it will doubtless sound to all un-
sophisticated folk, the Entente Ministers rejected this
proposal. They were too wise to publish their motives;
but happily for the fisher ofAtruth in an ocean of cant, M.